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Upon the propriety of a removal to the country at the pre- 
sent season of the year, the advice of a physician is frequent- 
ly requested. As a general rule, when the circumstances and 
avocations of an individual are such as to enable him to leave 
the city without injury to his own or family business, or without 
a dereliction of his duty to others, the most judicious course is 
undoubtedly to do so. The mere change of scene—the tempo- 
rary relaxation from the cares of business, and the enjoyment 
of bodily exercise in fresh and pure air, render an excursion 
into the surrounding country, for a few weeks, during the intense 
heats of summer, in the highest degree favourable to health. 
But when, as is now the case, our neighbourhood is menaced 
with the visitation of an epidemical disease, the question is, 
whether removal into the country will ensure an escape from 
its attack, the same unqualified answer cannot with prudence 
be given. 

The occurrence of epidemic cholera, it must be recollected, is 
not confined solely to cities—in the country individuals have 
been attacked by it as well asin the city. Flying from the lat- 
ter, then, affords no certain security against the disease—while, 
on the other hand, in many situations in the country, should an 
attack be incurred, the chances of its fatal termination will be 
multiplied, from the much greater difficulty of procuring prompt 
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medical assistance. The expediency, therefore, of remaining in 
the city or removing into the country must depend entirely upon 
circumstances. Thus the inhabitants of a foul, illy venti- 
lated and crowded city, located in an unhealthy district, would 
act wisely in deserting its contaminated atmosphere, and taking 
up their abode, during the prevalence of the epidemic, in some 
more healthy situation. Under such circumstances, removal to 
the country is to be strongly recommended. 

Even in more healthy and better regulated cities, they who 
reside in narrow, damp and confined streets, or whose dwellings 
are in the immediate vicinity of any extensive collection of stag- 
nant water, or are closely surrounded by the crowded and filthy 
hovels of the depraved and improvident classes of the communi- 
ty, would do well either to remove to a more eligible quarter of 
the city, or to retire for a season to some healthy situation in the 
country... But to those who possess all, or even a moderate share 
of the comforts of life; who reside in those parts of the city 
where no cause capable of producing disease exists—in a word, 
those in opulent or respectable circumstances, our advice would 
be—remain at home !—Observe the rules of temperance in eat- 
ing and drinking; avoid all unnecessary exposure and fatigue ; 
keep your mind free from alarm and anxiety ; and you are even 
more secure from an attack of the prevailing disease, than you 
can be by attempting to fly before it. By remaining you have 
nothing to fear. 

It unfortunately happens that the very classes who would be 
benefitted by a removal into the country, are prevented by 
the want of means, and they who need not remove are almost 
the only ones who do. 

We should say then, that running off into the country to avoid 
the disease, is, as a general rule, improper. While it affords no 
greater degree of security, than is to be obtained by remaining, 
it has a decidedly injurious influence upon those who must con- 
tinue stationary. ‘To see the more respectable inhabitants of a 
city fleeing from it in crowds, and to know that the cause of this 
flight is the anticipation that it will shortly become smitten with 
a dreadful pestilential disease, the horrors of which they who 
remain behind must witness; in al] probability themselves be- 
come its victims, produces precisely that depression of the mind 
—that state of gloom and fear, which are among the most pow- 
erful of the causes that give rise to an attack of the disease 
whose presence is so much dreaded, and cannot fail to increase 
the number of its victims, and in every way augment the evil. 
The poor—or those who have been suddenly deprived of their 
support by the general desertion of the city, being left without 
that kind assistance, that necessary support and commiseration, 
which they so much need when visited by sickness, and as it 
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were doomed to suffer and to die—a far greater amount of mise- 
ry is entailed upon them than would be the case, were the citi- 
zens generally to remain at home and perform those offices of 
charity which are enjoined upon them by the religion they pro- 
fess—even admitting the disease to rage as violently as it did in 
some of the cities of the North of Europe. 


THE PLEASURES OF OLD AGE. 


Ir is the observation of a fine writer, “that an old man, who 
is not a fool, is the happiest creature in the world;” for after 
having passed the noon of life in the hurry of business, he sits 
down in the evening in his easy chair, and, in social converse, or 
cheerful reflection, enjoys the pleasing retrospect of past occur- 
rences. He recalls to memory all the events of his active life; 
he reacts, in imagination, the characters he was once fond to per- 
sonate. Such are the natural and pleasing amusements of his 
solitary moments; and in his social hours happy in the enjoy- 
ment of the friends that revere and love him, and blest, perhaps, 
in the sweet attentions of a virtuous and affectionate family, he 
entertains himself and them with a narrative of past achieve- 
ments, when his heart was fired by the love of virtue, animated 
by the pursuit of its attendant pleasures, and ardent for the ac- 
quisition of honourable fame. ‘The various scenes, and trials, and 
adventures of days that can return no more, afford an inexhausti- 
ble fund of retrospective pleasure; a useful lesson for the youth 
who surround him. The studies of his early days, that now con- 
tribute their stores for the delight and ornament of his age; or 
the years of honest industry, by which he has gained the bless- 
ings of competency, these, in review, afford him inexpressible 
satisfaction. Or, perhaps, his life was more active still: his va- 
lour was distinguished in defence of the liberties of his country, 
or his voice raised in her councils to direct her onward in the 
road of happiness and peace. Now in his later days he relates 
with transport, in the presence of his friends or of his offspring, 
the victories he aided in achieving—the sufferings he endured, 
and those dangers that are now succeeded by the pleasures of re- 
pose. He points out each step by which his country arose to 
greatness, and every contest by which in the legislative halls 
improvements were wrung from the friends of ancient prejudices. 
His delighted audience participate in his satisfaction, and height- 
en it by their sympathy for the past, and their heartfelt happi- 
ness in the present. 

The good old man is then sensible to pleasures that are pecu- 
liar to this period of his life. Secure in the harbour of tran- 
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quillity, he revolves in his mind, with unspeakable satisfaction, 
the adventures and labours of an active and useful life—the ca- 
lamities and trials that are now no more, he reviews with the 
glow of gratitude and joy. So powerful, indeed, is the influence 
of contrast and security, that it may not improperly be termed 
the nurse of happiness—it teaches to know the value of our 
present enjoyments, by comparing them with the sufferings we 
once endured, and the misery from which we have happily es- 
caped. 

It is true, as Tully justly observes, that all men are not like 
the Scipio’s and Fabii, who could recount cities captured, victo- 
ries won, and triumphs obtained—that all have not the satisfac- 
tion of looking back upon a life spent in the service of their coun- 
try—in enlarging the limits of human knowledge, or in the pro- 
secution of some glorious work, communicating blessings to the 
whole family of man. But to days passed in virtue, decency and 
tranquillity, it is yet in the power of all to add the pleasures of a 
serene and peaceful old age. With respect to all the rational 
and healthy pleasures of existence, the consciousness of a good 
fame, the respect and commerce of virtuous men, and the con- 
templation of a happy immortality, these are enjoyments for 
which our capacities are enlarged and fitted by increase of years. 
While we are indulged by the divine permission as the reward 
of a temperate and prudent course of life, with the blessings of 
health, a wise man will consider the latter part of life as abound- 
ing with an equal amount of comforts and enjoyments as any 
previous portion of it. The recollection of a well spent youth, 
and the many active scenes of middle life, fills the mind with a 
pleasure not only the most elegant in itself, but pure, tranquil 
and unalloyed. 


HINTS FOR THE SEASON, 


Tue present hints are chiefly for the inhabitants of cities. Our 
friends in the country shall be attended to in due time: 


“ Another thing to be observed, in summer, and especially in 
time of pestilence, is, the guarding the body, but by all means, 
the head, from the direct rays of the sun. Nothing is more dan- 
gerous than the burning heat of a clear sun, in sultry weather. 
It often produces sudden death, by means of an apoplexy, in- 
stances of which are related under the year 1752, to have hap- 
pened at Charleston; and the same is said to have taken place 
there, the summer past. In other cases, the effect is, what is 
called a stroke of the sun, ‘coup de soleil,’ which is not always 
fatal, but very dangerous. 
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“ But the most general ill-effect of exposure to a hot sun, is, 
great debility, in consequence of the violent and unnatural ex- 
citement ; and this effect is most to be found in the nervous sys- 
tem, when the heat has fallen directly on the head. Convales- 
cents from bilious fevers have occasion to be particularly cau- 
tious, not to expose themselves to a hot sun; a relapse is the 
most certain consequence. 

“The umbrella is an excellent invention; it would be still 
more excellent, if it could be improved, so as to render the shade 
more general, and completely interrupt the rays of the sun, with- 
out being rendered too heavy. 

“In walking the streets of, a city, in a clear hot day, the pas- 
senger will naturally seek the shady side. Of so much import- 
ance is it thought, in some hot countries, to shield the body from 
the rays of the sun, that very discerning men contend that nar- 
row streets and high houses, in cities, contribute to the health of 
the citizens, by mitigating the heat. They suppose the obstruction 
of air a Jess evil, than a hot sun. Of this opinion was Lancicius. 

“ But this is to embrace one evil, in shunning another. It is 
to be regretted that the best mode of shielding man from a hot 
sun, is not adopted in cities. Wide streets, bordered with rows 
of trees, would be infinitely preferable to all the artificial shades 
that can be invented. Trees are the coolers given to us by 
nature. They make a pleasant shade—they imbibe the septic 
fluids, which impregnate the atmosphere of cities, and poison 
their inhabitants—they exhale pure air—they fan the earth, by 
creating or augmenting currents of air, with the vibratory 
movement of their leaves—they invite the feathered tribe to 
light on their branches, and with the music of their notes, to re- 
lieve the ear from the grating of rough, unnatural sounds, which 
stun the citizen. 

“It has been objected to trees, that they increase the dan- 
ger of fire, by obstructing the free use of engines. This objec- 
tion is imaginary. Few cases would occur, where trees pro- 
perly placed, could interfere with the operations of extinguish- 
ing fire; and in such cases, they might be leveled in a moment. 

“Tt has also been objected, that trees obstruct the free circu- 
lation of air. This is not true. In calm summer weather, they 
very much increase a light breeze, by partly obstructing the 
upper current with their branches, and throwing more air be- 
low, thus augmenting the under current on the surface of the 
earth, where it is wanted. The leaves and branches also, by 
their gentle motion, agitate the air, preventing the ill effects of 
stagnation; and give velocity to the air that finds its way 
through their interstices. 

“9 The streets and public squares of a city, says St. Pierre, 
should be planted with great trees of various sorts. A city, 
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built of marble, would to me have a melancholy appearance, 
unless I could see in it trees and verdure. 
“ «Studies of Nature. 13.’ 

“ Trees and all green vegetables diminish greatly the heat near 
the earth; and little do men in general think, how prejudicial to 
health is the operation of the extreme heat of cities. 

“ In the warm season, and especially in time of epidemic fe- 
vers, people should be doubly cautious not to expose their health 
by excessive fatigue. Labour should not be violent, and walking, 
moderate. In extreme heat, the natural excitement of the sys- 
tem, is usually too great; and a small addition to it throws the 
body into a state of debility which invites disease. Not only 
health, but life, is often suspended on the point of half an hour’s 
exercise. ‘Temperance in labour, bodily or mental, is as essen- 
tial to good health, as in eating or drinking. The muscles and 
the nerves, those moving powers of the human body, if stimula- 
ted beyond a certain point, lose their excitability, beyond the 
possibility of recovery. 

“The danger incurred by sedentary and studious men, during 
pestilence, from the debilitating effects of their occupation, is 
greatly increased. Want of due exercise is directly relaxing to 
the solids; while application of the mind is apt to over-excite 
the nerves and induce indirect debility. The extreme irritabili- 
ty of the nervous system, is obvious in a pestilential state of air. 
I experienced it most sensibly in the summer of 1795, during 
the fever in New York; and it is evidenced in the vertigo, so 
frequent at such times; in the seizure of many persons in the 
plague with apoplectic symptoms; and in the palsies and apo- 
plexies which are greatly multiplied before or after the preva- 
lence of a pestilence, and which in some places have become 
almost epidemic. 

“ During the rage of epidemic pestilence, also,the animal ap- 
petite should be indulged with moderation—excessive indulgence, 
which might have been sustained at other times, has often hur- 
ried the young and sprightly, toa premature grave. Nothing can 
be more dangerous, according to all medical writers on this subject. 

“Celsus directs that in pestilence, persons should seek fresh air, 
travel, sail; or if these are not convenient, they should avoid 
fatigue, indigestion, cold, heat, excessive indulgence of the an- 
imal desires; especially, says the author, in a pestilence which is 
occasioned by southerly winds. Vol. I. 40, 41. 

“These observations are not new; they are common and well 
known to medical men, and to all others of discernment. They 
are here inserted, because they may be, in this work, more gene- 
rally read, than in medical books, which are opened only by pro- 
fessional men.” 


(Webster’s History of Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases, §c.) 
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CHOLERA—BRANDY—WINE—SPICES. 


Tue Epidemic Cholera, during the fifteen years it has now 
prevailed, has been the means of displaying, in a very strikin 
manner, the importance of a regular and temperate course of 
life, and the true value of all those hygienic rules which we 
have endeavoured, through the pages of this journal, to enforce 
and illustrate. While they, who, in partaking of the rational 
pleasures of life, have never reduced the energies of their sys- 
tems by indolence and luxury, or by the gratification of an arti- 
ficial and morbid appetite for either food or drinks of an injuri- 
ous quality, remain almost untouched by the pestilence which is 
hurrying thousands of those around them to their graves, the 
enervated constitutions of the intemperate of every class; of 
the squalid and the filthy, have but in very few instances with- 
stood the malady. 

When, therefore, we are asked for a sure preventive against 
an attack of cholera, we reply, speaking from the experience of 
every medical man in every place where the disease has yet 
appeared, strict temperance—perfect cleanliness—a proper al- 
ternation of exercise and repose, and free ventilation. This kind of 
advice, however, having in it nothing of novelty, and requiring the 
abandonment of vicious indulgences, which have been followed 
perhaps for years, and calling for the display of moral courage, 
and a certain degree of mental and bodily exertion, pleases but 
few. The mass of mankind would prefer some easier and more 
pleasing means of safety. Thus it has ever been in relation to 
the laws of hygiene. So long as danger is afar off, or approaches 
only with gradual steps, the counsels of prudence and the calls 
of duty are neglected ; but, when it draws near—when a rapid 
destruction of life is threatened, fear seizes upon the mind, and 
the means of safety are eagerly demanded. But, instead of an en- 
tire change of life in those who have heretofore pursued an erro- 
neous course (from which even then great advantage may be 
derived,) some substitute is eagerly sought for—some amulet or 
charm, some sovereign panacea, to fortify the system against 
the assaults of disease. And, surprising to say, there are men, 
who offer themselves to the public in the character of medical 
advisers, imprudent enough to recommend them. According 
to one, a little brandy and water is the best preventive—accord- 
ing to another, a glass or two of good old port or Maderia wine, 
while a third places all his reliance upon a plentiful use of aro- 
matics or spices. As the ar ES is undoubtedly one of great im- 
portance, involving life itself, let us inquire in what manner 
these preventives are to effect the desired end. By restoring 
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tone to the stomach, it will be at once replied. But have we 
any facts to prove their efficacy? None, whatever, every one 
must reply who has made himself acquainted with the subject. 
The moderate drinker, whether of spirits or of wine, has been 
found but very little better off, when cholera prevails, than 
the actual drunkard—and, in those countries where spices are 
the most universally made use of, the disease has raged with 
even greater violence than in others. The fact is, that stimulat- 
ing the stomach, whether by alcohol or spices, is not the pro- 
per means of restoring to it its lost tone, nor of increasing the 
energies of the system generally. Previously to, and during the 
prevalence of, epidemic cholera, the stomach is in a state evi- 
dently of irritation—it possesses a greater degree of irritability 
than during the ordinary states of health; this is proved by the 
uneasy feelings and sense of burning referred to that organ—by 
the clammy state of the mouth and throat, the diminished appe- 
tite, and increase of thirst. These symptoms are best controlled 
by abstinence from all stimulants, and from every thing calcu- 
lated further to disturb the functions of the digestive apparatus. 
Ardent spirits, wine, and spices, are calculated to increase the 
irritation and irritability of the stomach, and not to allay it— 
they are calculated to bring on—not to ward off, an attack of 
the cholera. 

The course to be pursued in regard to eating and drinking is a 
very plain one. Let the stomach be supplied with a sufficiency 
of plain, wholesome aliment—that which, while it affords ample 
nourishment to the system, is easy of digestion, and not irritating 
to the stomach. In regard to drinks, the more simple and bland 
they are, the better; happy now is that individual, who, accus- 
tomed to make use solely of water, feels it no privation to be 
debarred other drinks, which, if not absolutely injurious, are of 
very doubtful propriety. 

We fear that some may commit an error in regard to eating, 
from the recommendation, which is in itself extremely judicious, 
—not to confine the diet to aliment deficient in nutritive proper- 
ties, nor to make use of too slender a diet of even that which is 
wholesome. <A few, we believe, have taken this as a recommen- 
dation to eat a great deal of the most nourishing food, and have suf- 
fered accordingly. Now, what is really meant is to eat enough, and 
no more than is sufficient, to support the system in entire health. 
The individual, therefore, who, under ordinary circumstances, 
finds that, with the amount of food he is accustomed to take 
every day he is in the enjoyment of health and strength, should 
confine himself now to the same quantity. To increase it, would be 
to follow the childish maxim, that if a certain quantity is good, 
more must be better. They who have pursued always a prudent 
and regular mode of living, are called upon to make no change 
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whatever: but where imprudences in diet, either in regard to 
quantity or quality, have been habitually committed, reformation 
is now loudly called—neither panacea nor spices will remove the 
danger of disease, if the same course of life is obstinately per- 
sisted in. 





SUDDEN CHANGES IN LIVING. 


Ar this particular juncture, when every one is inquiring what 
he is to do in order to avoid an attack of the cholera, should it make 
its appearance amongst us, and when every one, whether he be 
acquainted or not with the phenomena and nature of the disease, 
or the influence of external agents upon the human body, as- 
sumes to himself the right of advising his neighbour, it may not 
be improper to inquire into the correctness of the very popular 
recommendation, to make no sudden changes in the ordinary 
manner of living. We believe that by many this direction is 
given in good faith, from a full belief in its correctness in all 
cases ; though we fear that it is reiterated by the mass as a plau- 
sible excuse for improper indulgences; for it is a fact that the 
calls of a vicious appetite are too often able even to control the 
fear of death. 

So far as it regards persons who live prudent and strictly 
temperate lives, the recommendation is perfectly correct—all 
sudden changes in such persons are prejudicial; but in indivi- 
duals differently situated the recommendation is perfectly ab- 
surd—the abandonment of their habits, without delay, being al- 
most the only chance of safety which is left to such. 

It is certain that if an individual has exhausted the energies 
of his system by an improper course of life, he will be in immi- 
nent danger should the cholera occur amongst us, whether he 
continues his ordinary mode of living or abandon it ; but this con- 
stitutes no good reason why he should not change at once his im- 
proper habits—nor does it prove, that by so doing, his chance 
of escape will be less than if he continued in them. It is the im- 
paired state of his health that constitutes his danger, and not the 
sudden change. If, however, he were to abandon, without de- 
lay, the plan of living by which his constitution has been in- 
jured, for one calculated to restore its health and vigour, so far 
from being a sufferer, he will be pursuing a course by which his 
chances of escape in the hour of danger will be, to a very great 
degree, augmented. Every hour, however, the complete 
change is delayed, the benefits to be anticipated from it will be 
lessened. 

There is a large class of the community’ who act upon the 
Vor. I1].—42. 
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maxim that sudden changes are improper, in whom they are most 
loudly called for and who are liable to become the greatest suf- 
ferers by continuing in their present habits. These are indivi- 
duals who, without being absolutely intemperate, make use of 
improper and too much food, and indulge too freely in the use 
of stimulating drinks. Their constitutions possess still, however, 
a degree of energy sufficient to guard them against disease, pro- 
vided they were to restrict themselves, without delay, to a mo- 
derate amount of plain, wholesome aliment, and, in place of re- 
peated potations of wine or brandy, confine themselves to water. 
A sudden change in their mode of living is almost the only means 
by which such persons can escape destruction when disease 
rages around them. Indeed, we should say that all who are in 
the habit of violating the laws of strict temperance, will find it 
to their advantage to assume, without delay, a more judicious 
plan of living. The erroneous supposition that no sudden change 
should be made, from evil to good, is calculated to lull many into 
a false security, who, had they received timely admonition, 
might have been saved from much suffering—perhaps from 
death. 


[For the Journal of Health. 
QUACKERY AND CHOLERA. 


Ir is right that the attempts of empirics to take advantage of 
the fears of the weak and ignorant, in relation to the cholera, 
should be exposed. An advertisement, with the following head, 
has been distributed in this city :—* Prevention and Cure of 
Cholera Morbus, and all other Epidemics.” This is certainly 
modest, and the public will not fail to appreciate the value of a 
medicine that cures the “cholera, and all other epidemics.” 
The advertiser adds:—* It is not too much to say, that, were 
these medicines generally known and used, death, from any kind 
of disease, would be a rare occurrence.” With this infallible re- 
_ medy staring them in the face, people surely cannot choose to 
die from any other reason than that of pure obstinacy. 

On the subject of references, the quack adds :—* 'T’o such, the 
proprietor would say, he prefers WALKING and TALKING 
certificates to any other.” And “ references will be given, on ap 
plication, to as many, or more than the applicant will choose to 
call upon.” 

We have no doubt the quack is right in his assertion that he 
could furnish references to more of his patients than an applicant 
would choose to call upon, but we question whether they would 
be all among the “ walking and talking” ones. 
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He caps the climax of absurdity, however, by offering to insure 
against the cholera, for the moderate sum of 374 cents per week, 
as follows :—“ Those in health, who have any fearful apprehen- 
sions of cholera, shall be secured against any attack of this dis- 
ease at an expense of thirty-seven and a half cents per week! ! !” 

This is not only absurd, but wicked. It will be read, and no 
doubt believed, by many old ladies and very young children in 
this city; and the consequence will be, the transfer of sundry 
"levies and fips into the pockets of the doctor, and certain por- 
tions of red and black pepper and tobacco, (of which the Thomp- 
sonian medicines are compounded) into the bowels of his pa- 
tients. | 

How far these substances may be conducive to health and 
comfort, the curious experimenter can easily ascertain.  Z. 


With equal impudence and disregard both of fact and of the 
lives of their fellow men do certain Panacea and Vermifuge 
manufacturers come forth before the public and advertise their 
nostrums as a preventive of cholera. All experience has abun- 
dantly shown that the use of various empirical compounds, or 
of any drug whatever taken with this view, has been eminently 
mischievous. A quack never had, and so long as he continues 
his trade, based as it necessarily is upon falsehood and deceit, 
never can have conscience. But why should editors of papers 
indorse his falsehoods? The blood of the deluded victim to such 
arts must rest in a degree on their heads. 


MEANS OF PREVENTION OF CHOLERA. 


In giving publicity to the following advice and directions, we 
do little more than repeat what we have already placed before 
our readers some months back, in former numbers of this journal. 
The importance of the subject, and the applicableness of the 
rules laid down, to the preservation of health at all seasons, will 
be our apology for this repetition. The extract is from the Report 
of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia to the Board of 
Health, on the Epidemic Cholera. The committee, to whom 
was referred the preparing of the report, consisted of Drs. 
James, Hewson, Hodge, Bell, Meigs, Coates, and La Roche. It 
is understood that this document is the production of Dr. Bell. 


TRUE MEANS OF PREVENTION. 


We are now to consider the means best calculated to prevent 
an extension of the disease, when once it has appeared. This 
is as much as can be accomplished by human powers. But al- 
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though we cannot alter or amend those conditions of the atmos- 
phere, which give origin to, or are essentially connected with, 
the disease, nor change the localities in which it for the most 
part has its home, we can do a great deal towards depriving it 
of its horrors, by diminishing the exposure to those occasional] 
and predisposing causes which are found to be so destructive. 
The sanitary regulations, promulgated and enforced with this 
view, are ranged under three heads. Ist. Those which regard 
the place; 2. Those in reference to habitation; and 3. Those 
relating to persons. 


- SANITARY REGULATIONS. 


1. Those which regard the place-—The streets should be daily 
cleansed of all offal, dirt, and any impurities whatever, and the 
gutters frequently washed with running water. In. no yard or 
open lots should any collections of dirt or animal or vegetable 
matters be allowed to remain, nor any ditch or pool be left un- 
filled with earth. No removable obstruction to a freer ventila- 
tion of courts, and alleys, and narrow streets, should be tole- 
rated. 

2. Those which regard the habitation —The cellars should be 
kept dry, and the sinks cleaned out, or occasionally water, with 
a little chloride of lime, introduced into them. This substance 
should be sprinkled over the floors of those cellars more particu- 
larly, through which there is not a free current of air. Dis- 
solved in water, with the addition of a little quicklime, it should 
be applied as a wash to the walls of cellars, closets, and rooms 
in which many persons work together. Free ventilation of the 
sitting and bed-rooms should be enjoined and practised—the 
floors dry-scrubbed, and, as well as the bedding and bed-clothes, 
aired at least once a day. Arrangements should be made for 
suitable ventilation and constant renewal of the air in all kinds 
of rooms or halls in which a number of persons congregate toge- 
ther, as in schools, churches, manufactories, &c. The air 
should be introduced in such a way as not to blow in a current 
upon the persons in the room, or to suddenly chill them after 
being heated. 

No person should, if it can possibly be avoided, sleep in cellars 
or underground apartments of any kind, since experience has 
universally proved the greater liability of persons thus lodged to 
be seized with Cholera. Those who sleep on the ground, or on 
mud floors little raised from the surface, are in much greater 
danger than others sleeping in the second or third story of the 
same house. It was even remarked by Dr. Livingston in China, 
that, in some houses, persons who slept on beds sometimes 
escaped, whilst those who lay on the floors, on mats, and the 











like, in the same apartment, had the disease in its worst form. 
Most of the cases which came under Dr. Livingston’s care, were, 
at the time of attack, in small ill-ventilated apartments, com- 
monly on the ground-floor. 

A number of persons in the same room tends to deteriorate 
the air, and if they sleep in it, the chances of disease are great- 
ly increased—hence crowded bed rooms are especially prejudi- 
cial. 

3. Those relating to persons—Personal cleanliness should be 
rigidly promoted by regular ablution or bathing in water of 
such a temperature as the feelings and experience of the indi- 
vidual teach him to be most agreeable and salutary. Frictions 
of the skin with a coarse towel or brush are particularly com- 
mendable, and in persons who have been suddenly chilled, or 
whose feet are habitually cold, these parts may be well rulsbed 
with warm salt and water, or fine salt, or mustard flour. The 
clothing, and especially the covering of the feet, should be thick 
enough to protect the body against sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, or from sudden cooling after being overheated. Flannel 
or domestic muslin will be found to be the safest for inner gar- 
ments. 

Exposure to the night air, or dews, should be avoided, and 
by persons unavoidably summoned abroad, clothing thicker 
than that usually worn in the day should be put on. After 
being suddenly chilled, or wet by rain, a warm bath will be ad- 
visable. 

They whose business calls them abroad early in the morning, 
should not leave the house without eating something—such as 
a piece of stale bread, and some cold meat seasoned with a 
little mustard or pepper, and washed down with ginger tea, or 
the like, which can easily be prepared the preceding evening. 
The meals should be light, and repeated at suitable intervals, 
so that the body may never be oppressed by quantity or weak- 
ened by hunger. The food should be plain and easy of diges- 
tion, consisting of those meats, which general experience has 
shown to be nutritious and healthful. More reserve than or- 
dinary will, however, be required in the use of smoked and 
salted meats, and especially of fat pork, the eating which, in 
some places, has been spoken of as an exciting cause of Cho- 
lera. Lobsters, and the like, are avowedly pernicious. All 
crude and indigestible vegetables, and unripe fruits ought to 
be carefully shunned. No material change of the beverages 
used in families, at morning and evening, will be required. To 
milk, so largely taken as food and drink, in different parts of 
the country, exception need not be taken. But this remark 
does not apply to sour milk (bonny-clabber) which ought dur- 
ing the prevalence of the Cholera to be entirely abstained from. 
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336 Means of Prevention of Cholera. 


The increased predisposition to a fatal attack of Cholera, 
which has every where been found to result from habits of in- 
temperance, ought to be a sufficient caution on this head. Those 
unaccustomed to the use of strong drinks should not by any kind 
of persuasion or false reasoning, have recourse to them—and 
the habitually intemperate, those prone to excess, cannot too 
carefully or speedily begin a reform. Abstinence from ardent 
spirits at all times desirable, is, in seasons of pestilential visita- 
tion still more necessary. A substitute will be found for alco- 
holic stimulation, in the use of ginger and cayenne, as condi- 
ments with food. In the case of the man who has desisted from 
dram-drinking, these articles may be taken at stated times; first, 
in the form of tea, the second, in the form of pills. 

. The poor and needy whose food is scanty, and of bad quality, 
such as watery vegetables, bad bread, &c., should be supplied 
with a better nutriment, in the form of good animal broth, good 
bread, a day old, and a suitable allowance of milk. 

In Gallicia a better diet furnished to the lower classes, at the 
expense of the Austrian government, appeared to have contri- 
buted, as much as any other measure, to prevent the spreading 
of the disease. In a sugar manufactory at St. Petersburgh, 
where all the workmen had increased allowance of food, of a 
wholesome kind, no individual was attacked. It may indeed 
be said, that pure air and good substantial living, and a tran- 
quil mind, will be found among the best preservatives against 
Cholera. 

Temperance and regularity of life, in all respects, which are 
so serviceable in protecting against most diseases, are required 
to be observed in a peculiar degree to ward off an attack of 
Cholera.* 

The Committee, in conclusion, deem it their duty to distinctly 
recommend that suitable measures be taken by the proper au- 
thorities, for the establishment of temporary hospitals in different 
parts.of the city, for the reception of Cholera patients, who have 
not adequate lodging and accommodations at their own dwel- 
lings; and also, that provision be made for removing all those 
persons who live and sleep in cellars, or other close, damp, and 


* The following is an illustration of what care and temperance can perform in 
the sickly climate of India, in the way of preserving Europeans from the attacks 
of Cholera :— 

“Two bodies of men, one amounting to 300, the other to 100 persons, were 
located in adjoining situations when the Cholera appeared. The smaller body 
immediately determined to live temperately, and by avoiding the night air, and the 
other predisposing circumstances, which were obvious, to endeavor to escape the 
distemper. The plan succeeded so well, that only one individual was seized, of 
the one hundred. ‘The larger body adopted no precaution. They lived in 
a usual way, and one-tenth of their whole number perished.”—(Kennedy, 
p- 90, 91.) 
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ill-ventilated rooms in streets, alleys or courts, in which the dis- 
ease once showing itself would, without some such precautionary 
measures, commit dreadful ravages. Immediate specification 
may be made of a great number of under-ground rooms, used 
for lodging and sleeping, in the row of buildings between Front 
and Water streets, and of cellars in various parts of the city, in 
which men both work and sleep, Not only are the tenants of 
such rooms more prone to the disease, but they are also less ad- 
vantageously circumstanced for recovering from its attacks; nor 
can they be properly attended by physicians, nurses and friends, 
without detriment, and even danger to these latter, who would 
then be respiring a damp, close and impure air, and be liable to 
have their bodies suddenly chilled, after passing from the outer 
warm air into such a medium. 
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Tue work by Drs. Bell and Condie on Cholera, advertised by 
T. Desilver, Jr. Market street, will enable American physi- 


cians to learn what has been the practice pursued in the ie 
treatment of this disease in the different countries in which Si 
it has prevailed. In the numerous essays and books on the sub- er 
ject, the reader is merely told of the treatment adopted by the Ete 


writer, or in this or that hospital. He is not enlightened by all 
the previous experience of other practitioners, in former seasons 


or other countries. Hence, to acquire the information contained s 
in the present small volume, it would be necessary to peruse, ne 
probably, fifty different works, and even then there would be no “fa 
small difficulty in separating the essential facts from extraneous a 
matter. Chat 

The report of the College of Physicians, an extract of which is Rd 
gg in our preceding pages, forms the introduction to the work of é 

rs. Bell andCondie. The former contains nearly all that would i; if 
interest the general reader and public at large. The latter is 3 
more especially intended for the professional man, who will at Bt 
once become acquainted with all the remedial means employed aes 


in cholera, and be ready to make the most judicious selection, so 
as to adapt them to the particular stage of the disease. The close 
connexion between epidemic cholera on the one side, and our com- 
mon cholera morbus of adults, and cholera infantum, bilious cholic, 5 
and the cold stage of intermittent fever on the other, is pointed ‘ 
out by the authors of the work before us. Some curious informa- 

tion respecting former pestilences, especially of the great plague 

in the early part of the 14th century, is also given in the first 
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chapter of this work—in illustration of the nature and spread ot 
epidemic diseases. 


LONGEVITY. 


The Raleigh Register states that there is a “ centenarian in 
every 2425 persons throughout the state,” and then it asks— 


“what will foreigners, who deny American longevity, say to 
this ” 


Caution.—Such were the evidently pestiferous effects of drinking ardent spirits 
during the prevalence of the Epidemic Cholera at Montreal, that the Taverns and 
Grog-shops were ordered to be closed by the authorities. In Quebec the sale of 
ardent spirits in less quantities than two gallons is interdicted on the recommend- 
ation of the Board of Health, on account of the Cholera. Shall these lessons— 
shall the whole experience, of a similar tenor, of Europe, be lost on the people of 
the United States in their preventive measures against this dire disease ? 








Our readers will have seen, by the announcement in our last number, that 
Mr. Arxsnson has become the proprietor and publisher of the Journal of 
Health. As this measure is one which meets with the entire consent of the 
Editors, it will be an additional incentive to them for renewed exertions to 
sustain the interest of this work. It will be their aim to impart as much va- 
riety to its pages as is consistent with adherence to their original plan. 
Hence they will borrow freely from Travels, Biography, Sketches of charac- 
ter, &c. &c. ; enlist on suitable occasions in their cause Popular Science and 
maxims of Domestic Economy. Education, both physical and moral, as lay- 
ing, according as it is well or ill conducted, a foundation for future happiness 
or misery, comes strictly within their province: Nor shall rational amuse- 
ment, and the means of being amused, fail to receive a due share of atten- 
tion. Publishers and Editors, acting in concert and with a steady aim to the 
instruction and entertainment of the public, cannot, we are persuaded, fail to 
give satisfaction. 


Is published by Thomas Desilver, jr. and for sale, at his book store, 247, Mar- 
ket street, and at the principal booksellers in the city, A History of the Epidemic 
Cholera, and the means of preventing the disease; being a Report of the College 
of Physicians of Philadelphia, to the Board of Health of the same city : to which 
is added a full account of the Symptoms and Seats of the disease, and the Method 
of Treatment adopted in the different countries in which the Cholera has prevailed. 
—Bv John Bell, M. D. and D. F. Condie, M. D. 


Tue Health Almanac is published, and for sale to the trade and others, by 
Key, Mielke & Biddle. 





